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SOCIOLOGICAL CONSTRUCTION LINES. V 



PROFESSOR EDWARD C. HAYES, PH.D. 
Miami University 



SECTION VIII. THE PHYSICAL SETTING OF SOCTAL PHENOMENA 

We now proceed to another of the problems of adjustment 
mentioned at the close of sec. vi. That section was devoted 
to the proposition that "social phenomena are psychic," and at 
its close several questions were raised and left unanswered. The 
first of those questions was treated in the last section, and now 
attention will be given to the second, namely, is it necessary to 
treat as "social phenomena" such realities as physical traits, 
which reveal themselves in the temperamental differences of 
Chinamen, Latins, and Anglo-Saxons, "as well as another class 
of material facts, represented by tenements, roads, factories, 
and the like." 

The bodies and the material works of men are commonly 
regarded as social phenomena. But they are in a distinctly dif- 
ferent class from such psychic realities as customs, institutions, 
beliefs, patriotism, and so forth. Certainly the two classes 
should not be confused in one jumble. The prevalent assump- 
tion that both should be treated as sociological phenomena seems 
to have been rather carelessly taken for granted, and it is worth 
While to test it by canvassing the question raised. May it not be 
that all social phenomena are psychic, and that even these physi- 
cal phenomena would more properly be regarded as only the 
most intimate conditions and consequences of the sociological 
phenomena? All will agree that the definition of sociological 
phenomena should be as distinct as the nature of the subject al- 
lows, and that every unnecessary element of complexity and con- 
fusion should be eliminated. Evidently there is both a difference 
and a relationship between the bodies of men or the physical 
products of their activities, and those activities themselves. The 
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activities themselves are psychic phenomena, and are beyond 
question to be regarded as problem-phenomena for sociology, 
and it is essential to formulate as definite a notion as we can of 
the relationship between the evidently sociological phenomena 
which are psychic, and the physical phenomena most closely in- 
terwoven with them. 

In so far as it has any bearing upon the scope and method of 
sociology, the question, What are sociological 1 phenomena, and 
what are not? means simply: What are the phenomena which 
the science called sociology should try to explain, and what phe- 
nomena should it not try to explain? There is a sense in which 
all science is one task — the intellectual comprehension of the 
phenomenal world — and the separate sciences but divisions of 
labor included in achieving that single result. One human mind 
may comprehend in outline the whole result of all sciences, and 
so all science achieved be gathered into a unity of comprehension ; 
but the task of achieving such comprehension must be divided 
among many workers. According to the distinction of Lessing, 
science is both truth and the pursuit of truth ; truth is one science, 
but the pursuit of truth must be subdivided into many sciences. 
In deciding which phenomena should be investigated by a single 
science, and be the special field of one group of workers, the 
criterion, to a considerable extent, is one of practical expediency, 
although of course the divisions of labor should correspond as 
far as possible to real differences in phenomena as they exist in 
their objectivity. When phenomena of a distinct class present 
great variety and intricacy, there is some presumption against 
including with them, as objects of investigation, phenomena of 
other and clearly different classes. The more intricate the phe- 
nomena a science has to explain, the more important it is to con- 
ceive of them clearly, as distinct from all other phenomena which 
that science is not expected to explain : and at the same time the 
more important it is to recognize extensive interrelations between 
them and other phenomena. And to confuse the related phenom- 
ena among the problem-phenomena would defeat both these ends. 

'The adjective "sociological" conveys this meaning a little more accurately 
than the word "social," which I employ interchangeably with it. in the phrase 
"social, or sociological, phenomena." 
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The phenomenal world is a continuum. There are nowhere 
any fissures in it dividing the territory of one science from the 
neighboring sciences. Instead, the problem-phenomena of one 
science are found all commingled with conditioning phenomena, 
which in turn are problem-phenomena for other sciences. It 
would be hard to name a thing so simple that it does not present 
phenomena belonging to several sciences. Things are too con- 
crete and complex to be dealt out among the several sciences. 
Even so apparently simple a thing as a bowlder on the hillside 
has problems for the mathematician and the physicist; for the 
mineralogist, who asks after its constituents; the chemist, who 
demands their constituents ; the dynamic geologist, who asks how 
it came on this hillside; and the paleobiologist, whose questions 
are about the fossils it contains. The divisions between kinds 
of phenomena are far subtler than divisions between things, and 
it is kinds of phenomena, with the questions that are to be asked 
about each kind, that can be distributed among the sciences. 
Each science has for its task to answer a set of questions about 
a set of problem-phenomena. 2 

Now, if a stone presents too great variety of problems to 
belong to any one science, shall we say that a city belongs bodily 
to the province of the single science of sociology? A city con- 
tains problem-phenomena for every science. And a sociologist 
who makes that city his laboratory, if he would devote himself, 
not to all sciences, but to one distinct science, must envisage a 
class of problem-phenomena different from the phenomena that 
other sciences explain. His object of investigation must be a 
class of phenomena, not a class of concrete things; still less must 
the congeries of widely different things which make up that 
which is perhaps the most complex of all concretes, a city, be 
regarded as belonging bodily to the sociologist to explain. At 
the same time it may be true that without the particular kind of 
phenomena which the sociologist explains the city could not be 
a city, and that all the non-sociological phenomena that are 

2 This statement is not invalidated for sciences in general if mathematics is 
shown to be an exception. These problem-phenomena, and the questions to be 
asked concerning them, constitute the territory of a science. 
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present in a city could not be got together without the socio- 
logical phenomena, or, if brought together by a miracle, would 
lack the essentials of being a city. In the heterogeneous complex, 
a city, the social phenomena may be the supremely interesting 
ones, and all the rest may perhaps be viewed as merely more or 
less intimate conditions or consequences of the social phenomena. 
But, in order to recognize the rest as conditions and as conse- 
quences of the social phenomena, it is necessary to distinguish 
them from the social phenomena. 

The early, easy tendency is to classify concretes rather than 
the varieties of phenomena that are commingled to form con- 
cretes. This early stage of thought is exhibited by the attempt 
to conceive of the objects of sociological investigation as social 
organisms, or as societies in the highest degree concrete. It was 
shown in sec. ii that there does not exist in the world a highly 
developed society that is distinct and unified with reference to the 
social activities of its members, when these activities are consid- 
ered as a whole. It is only with reference to some particular class 
of their activities that the members of a society are unified with 
each other, and distinct from outsiders. Thus we have political 
societies and religious societies, though "the attempt to distin- 
guish an economic society encounters the greatest difficulty," and 
no advanced society is even tolerably distinct and unified with 
reference to the total complex tide of associative activity. 3 In spite 
of this, it is common to imagine that the province of sociology 
is "societies" thus complexly conceived, including in the concept 
"a society," not only an impossible coincidence, coextension, and 
colimitation of the multifarious, overlapping social activities, but 
also the bodies and the material works of the people, and some- 
times, apparently, even the land that they occupy. 

Our discussion of processes, as the ultimate objects of socio- 
logical investigation, may help us here. In the static, the extant, 

3 When this topic was discussed, room was allowed for the importance of 
studying the influence of political activities upon the non-political, and of 
non-political activities upon the political, but with recognition that it is 
only wth reference to political activities that a political society is distinct and 
unified ; and so of other than political societies. 
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the results of many processes and the problems of many sciences 
exist together in confusion. It is necessary for scientific analysis 
to disentangle the different kinds of processes. Human activities 
and experiences make up the social process — activities which are 
experiences, and experiences which are activities; and between 
these activities of human consciousness, and all other processes 
whatsoever, the distinction seems as clear and wide as any that 
does or can separate the provinces of sciences. 

The statement that social phenomena are psychic, which is 
now before us for further consideration, and possible qualifica- 
tion, may be thus expanded : Activities and experiences that go 
on in consciousness are the only kind of phenomena which soci- 
ology has to explain, and sociology deals with other phenomena 
only as conditions or as manifestations of the psychic. If this 
statement is true, and an expedient guide for sociological investi- 
gation, then it must be shown to allow for all the dealings with 
things physical in which sociology can properly engage, at the 
same time that it sets off vast areas from which sociology does 
not draw any of its problems. 

The view thus proposed forbids us to regard as a sociological 
phenomenon anything whatever that is in man's natural environ- 
ment. A dry, warm climate may have been essential to the earli- 
est civilization. Mountain ranges may have isolated social groups 
and condemned them to backwardness. Seacoasts with harbors 
may have enabled considerable populations to congregate and co- 
operate in food-getting, and later to engage in commerce, with 
the resulting contact with the ideas and wares and ways of other 
folk, and disposed them to receptivity, inventiveness, and democ- 
racy; when, if the same people had been enabled to congregate 
by the abundance afforded by a fertile inland plain, instead of 
by the fishy sea, they would have been found in conservatism, 
petty feudalism, and monarchy, and a generally contrasting 
culture. It may be that a climate like that of northern Europe, 
which once existed in southern Europe and northern Africa, to- 
gether with the experiences and activities for which such a cli- 
matic area gives scope and stimulus, makes men grow tall, and 
blonde, and dolichocephalous, and reflective, and determined, 
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and conquering empire-builders ; while the climate and conditions 
of central Africa allow men to become or to remain black, and 
prognathous, and skull-bound, and unreflective, and fickle; and 
yet, though all this be true, there is no reason why any sociol- 
ogist should want to regard the facts of man's material environ- 
ment as sociological phenomena. Has sociology to explain the 
facts of physical geography! No phenomena are sociological 
except those which sociology attempts to explain, but all the 
other phenomena in the universe may be factors in the explana- 
tion. To understand the flower in the crannied wall, and how it 
came to grow there, it may be necessary to understand God and 
man and all things; but that does not imply that God and man 
and all things are botanical phenomena. The boundaries of a 
science set off the phenomena which that science is to explain, its 
division of labor in the universal task of comprehension, the 
questions it is to answer; but do not limit the conditioning phe- 
nomena that may have to be recognized before the explanation is 
complete. Sociology cannot pretend to explain all the condition- 
ing phenomena that it recognizes, climate and geologic forma- 
tions, and flora and fauna, including bacteria, etc. To attempt 
it would be scarcely less than an attempted usurpation of the 
business of all sciences, and such an attempt and pretension 
would reach the last degree of absurdity. Since sociology cannot 
explain all phenomena that affect man, the question is what it 
can and should explain. When this question is answered, the 
scope of sociology will be defined. Each science has to deal with 
two sets of facts : first, those which it proposes to explain, which 
are of one definite and restricted class, though they may appear in 
the most various combinations with other facts; and, second, 
those which make up the conditions affecting the former — and 
these may be of every class. In its effort to explain the particular 
class' of phenomena that constitutes its province, a science must 
take account of causal factors of many kinds. It must not balk 
at going anywhither after explanatory conditions, nor come back 
from its wide research bewildered as to its peculiar mission. While 
recognizing condition-facts of every kind, it must keep clear in 
mind the questions it seeks to answer, the phenomena it seeks to 
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explain, and not confuse its problem-phenomena to be explained 
with its conditioning phenomena that are factors in the explana- 
tion. It explains but one kind of effects, though it notes all kinds 
of causes that contribute to produce such effects. It has to do 
with only one kind of phenomena as resultant, but takes into 
account all the other kinds of phenomena that are components 
in the situation conditioning these resultant phenomena. 

The doctrine that sociological phenomena are psychic allows 
sociology to deal with physical phenomena, not only in the way 
just indicated — that is, as conditions of the psychic — but also in 
another way, namely, as manifestations of psychic phenomena. 
Social phenomena, except those which arise in one's own con- 
sciousness, cannot be directly observed any more than ether and 
electricity. But they are abundantly disclosed by their physical 
manifestations. And the physical manifestations are not to be 
confused with the psychic phenomena which they reveal. As we 
have seen, it is not the breath that he agitates, when your friend 
speaks, nor the wrinkles in his skin when he smiles, nor even the 
neuroses in his cortex, that are the social phenomena, but his con- 
scious thought and his love which the physical signs disclose. 
To hear and see such physical signs forever would apprise us of 
no social fact, if we perceived no psychic meaning in them; as 
physical facts with no possible psychic meaning or effect, they 
would be as insignificant for sociology, as the rustling of dead 
leaves. 

The thoughts and the love of a conversing friend, and the 
other phenomena of association between twos and threes, are 
not more truly psychic than are the phenomena of association in 
which larger numbers are engaged. Just as truly psychic are the 
activities and experiences of whole populations or culture-groups 
— such phenomena of association on the grand scale as institu- 
tions, customs, patriotisms, creeds, moral judgments, and prevail- 
ing standards of ambition — which are the property of many 
minds and which especially command the investigations of sociol- 
ogy. 4 And what the voice and smiles of a friend are to the facts 

4 This does not imply that these activities are identical in any two minds, 
but they are so similar in many minds that their similarity constitutes a phenom- 
enon of importance. 
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of association between twos and threes, that the visible conduct 
in which masses of men agree, and such material things as 
navies, factories, and the streets and structures of cities, are to 
the social activities in which greater numbers are combined. 
For the sociologist, navies, factories, and cities, as truly as 
bopks, are material manifestations of. psychic realities. And he 
may read more about the psychic activity of our time in these 
monuments of our civilization than he could in carloads of 
certain books of the day ; and the sale of such books by the carload 
may be a more significant manifestation of psychic reality than 
anything that is stated in those books. The Australian aborigine 
does not build factories for the same reason that he does not write 
books : for the lack of the ideas that must be put into them. He 
is without factories, not for lack of building materials, but 
for lack of building ideas, and building wants, and building pur- 
poses. A factory exhibits various physical and chemical quali- 
ties, but no one should expect the sociologist to explain these. 
It presents also a certain architectural character, and this is a 
psychic phenomenon, a "plan," a "design." It contains a variety 
of machinery adapted to special uses. These are mechanical 
"devices," and it may devolve on the sociologist to explain the 
existence of such plans, designs, and devices among one people, 
and their absence among another. A ship or a factory, a private 
domicile or a public church, or school, or courthouse, reveals not 
only the psychic activities comprised in the technological process 
of its construction, but reveals also, more or less completely, the 
uses for which it was built, purposes, aims, customs, institutions 
— all psychic. Roman roads, aqueducts, coliseums, temples, for- 
tresses, help Roman books and works of art to reveal the psychic 
life of that ancient people. That psychic life is made up of the 
kind of phenomena in which sociology finds its problems. He 
who explains the psychic life of a people thereby explains their 
material works in the only sense in which sociology can explain 
them. Sociology explains the wants, purposes, ways of doing — 
in a word, the activities — which these material works disclose. 
If a city or a house were produced, as a cave is, by nature unaided 
by man's conscious activity, it would not offer a phenomenon for 
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the sociologist to explain. The physical phenomenon might be 
the same as a man-made dwelling, but the sociological phenome- 
non would be absent, because the psychic phenomenon was absent. 
It is the psychic activities embodied in, or revealed by, a 
dwelling which the sociologist sets out to explain. He explains 
only those qualities in the physical works of man which are im- 
parted to them by man's psychic activities, and explains these 
only by explaining the psychic activities. 

The material works of man, when once produced, become 
conditions of further activity and experience, and so> demand 
the attention of the sociologist upon both the grounds on which 
material things can claim his interest ; that is, both as manifesta- 
tions, and also as conditions of the psychic phenomena which he 
is to study and explain. 

It is no wonder if the bald statement that social phenomena 
are psychic at first is particularly startling to those sociologists of 
practical benevolence whose attention is much and profitably 
occupied with such material things as good roads, model tene- 
ments, sanitary workshops, well-constructed jails, etc. After 
the explanations that have just been made, it is plain that the 
view that social phenomena are psychic does not prohibit these 
practical sociologists from studying material phenomena of the 
kinds just referred to. On the contrary, the view justifies such 
study, both on the ground that good roads, model tenements, 
and the rest are manifestations of human activity, and on the 
ground that they are conditions of human activity and experi- 
ence; and the whole interest of the "practical sociologist" in 
these material works of man rests upon one or the other of these 
grounds. He is interested in them only as affecting human life 
and activity, or as dependent on human activity for their exist- 
ence and prevalence. All the questions of practical sociology are 
asked for the sake of promoting human welfare, and human wel- 
fare is human experience, and experience is psychic. Practical 
sociology, like general sociology, may be interested in all things 
that condition or reveal the psychic phenomena, but the psychic 
phenomena are the only ones in which it has any ultimate 
interest. Practical sociology asks about good roads and dwell- 
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ings, because roads and dwellings are conditions of conscious 
activity and experience. If at any time it asks also, what are the 
conditions of having good roads and dwellings, it asks what 
activities are the conditions of such roads and dwellings. It does 
not ask, as a sociological problem, after all the conditions of good 
roads and buildings, but only after the psychic conditions. The 
question, what proportion of sand to cement is a condition of good 
buildings, is not a sociological question; but the question, what 
ideals, and motives, and co-operating activities must be invoked 
in order to secure good buildings in an ill-housed neighborhood. 
When you tell us in what proportions to combine sand and ce- 
ment, you are not showing any knowledge of "social technology," 
but only when you tell us how to elicit the necessary motives, 
ideals and activities; that is, how to supply the psychic require- 
ments for the end desired, which indeed are by far the most im- 
portant of all the different kinds of means that can be employed 
in securing ends. 

And to know how to secure and employ these psychic means 
is the greatest and most important of all the "technologies." 
Applied sociology is, exactly, applied intelligence concerning the 
nature and rise, and consequently the method of promoting such 
intelligence, ideals, standards, desires, and indivdual and co- 
operative activities as are essential to human welfare. In secur- 
ing good buildings it may be necessary to call in the chemical 
technologist, who knows about cement and how to supply it in 
proper quality; and the physical technologist, who knows about 
the strength of iron and wood, and how to arrange them at 
proper angles of support ; and the social technologist, who knows 
about motives and how to elicit them. There is no occasion 
to confuse the functions of the three, certainly none to confuse 
the kind of knowledge each supplies, and the kind of phenomena 
each is expected to understand. Sociology as a science studies 
the nature and conditioning of psychic phenomena, whether re- 
garded as ends or as means, or whether seen merely as phe- 
nomena with no regard to their being either ends or means. 5 

* Other sciences as pure science, can not regard their phenomena either as 
ends or as means. It is of great importance to keep in mind that sociology can, 
because the valuing of this or that as an end is itself a social phenomenon. 
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But practical sociology always regards social phenomena either 
as ends or as means, and practical sociology is the application of 
knowledge concerning the nature and conditioning of psychic 
phenomena so as to secure the psychic phenomena that are 
wanted, either as ends in themselves or as means to other psychic 
phenomena. 

Leaving now the qeustion about "tenements, roads, fac- 
tories," and the other material works of man, what is to be said 
in regard to the other class of physical phenomena with which 
this section is to deal : the "physical traits, which reveal them- 
selves in the temperamental differences of Chinamen, Latins, 
and Anglo-Saxons" — are they sociological phenomena? 

That which can be transmitted by biological heredity is 
physical. A nervous system is not a fact in consciousness, but 
only the apparatus, furnished and ready, predisposed to certain 
types of conscious activity. Good nervous systems are more 
essential to social welfare than good roads or good dwellings. Is 
the presence of a particular type of nervous predispositions or 
somatic traits a phenomenon to be accounted for by sociology? 
Such physical facts are the most essential and intimate condi- 
tions of the psychic phenomena which sociology has to> explain, 
but it is quite clear by now that being conditions of sociological 
phenomena is by no means the same as being sociological phe- 
nomena. Even the most intimate and essential condition of 
social phenomena is not by that made into a sociological phe- 
nomenon. Sociological phenomena are the problem-phenomena 
of sociology — the phenomena which sociology should try to ex- 
plain, that is, account for. Now, should sociology attempt to 
explain or account for physical traits, or is it quite as important 
that the explanation of physical traits, as such, should be left to 
biology, biological ethnology, and physical psychology, as that 
plumbing and macadamizing should be left to mechanics and 
engineering? 

Among the conditions that determine race traits are the 
socially prevalent psychic activities which are believed to result 
in hereditary aptitudes and which affect "public health." One 
part of the business of sociology, as we have conceived it, is to 
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learn the effects of social activities upon other social activities, 
and not only the direct effects, but also certain indirect effects. 
And social activities that affect public health and propagative se- 
lection, or "eugenics," do thereby indirectly but radically affect 
subsequent social activities. According to the sociological doctrine 
of conduct, set forth in the last part of sec. vii, it is a part of 
the business of sociology to estimate psychic activities as means 
to other psychic activities, and to point out the conduct that 
diminishes or enhances experience-values. To this end the 
sociologist must know how conduct affects activity and experi- 
ence by first affecting the bodies of men and of races. He must 
know this, but it is not sure that he ought to find it out for him- 
self — that is, to make the discovery of physical consequences of 
conduct a part of his scientific task. It may be that, according 
to the most expedient division of intellectual labor, he should 
leave it to the physiologist and physical anthropologist to dis- 
cover the effects of drunkenness, licentiousness, sedentary habits, 
factory labor, and other socially prevalent conduct, upon the 
health and physical traits of individuals and peoples. Yet it 
would seem to be here, if anywhere, that we find a debatable 
task, one which may be performed either by the physiologist or 
by the sociologist, an instance in which physical phenomena 
may be problem-phenomena for sociology, an exception to the 
rule that problem-phenomena for sociology are psychic. But 
does the sociologist have any occasion to take it upon himself to 
find out even the physiological effects that flow from social prac- 
tices, except in so far as the task of the physiologist is unfinished ; 
and even then does not the sociologist desert his own particular 
province, and take it upon himself to offer aid in solving physi- 
ological instead of sociological problems whenever he undertakes 
to account for such phenomena? And, furthermore, even if the 
sociologist is justified in searching out physical effects of social 
conduct which the biologist has thus far overlooked, does not 
the sociologist do so always, for the sake either of evaluating the 
conduct by which these physical phenomena are caused, or of 
explaining the conduct and experience that result from these 
physical conditions ? If so, then his interest in physiological phe- 
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nomena, like his interest in the geographic conditions that sur- 
round society, or in man's material works, is solely a means to 
the end of understanding psychic phenomena. In this light there 
seems to 1 be no ground for modifying the statement that socio- 
logical phenomena are psychic, that sociology exists solely for 
the sake of understanding psychic phenomena, and gives atten- 
tion to physical phenomena only in so far as it is necessary to the 
discharge of that task. In that case we have here merely one 
illustration of the general fact that the phenomena studied by a 
single science are inflected into the phenomenal universe in which 
the phenomena of all sciences exist together in a continuum of 
complex. interrelationship, and the kind of phenomena is distinct 
notwithstanding the interrelationship with other phenomena. 

We have seen that the habit of taking for our units of 
observation concretes as they exist together, instead of the differ- 
ent kinds of phenomena which are agglomerated into concretes, 
especially the habit of taking as units of observation the more or 
less imaginary agglomerations named social organisms, or con- 
crete societies, instead of taking as our units social activities and 
relationships, is sufficient to account for much of the existing 
confusion as to the scope of sociology. And, following this 
clue, it seems logically practicable to conceive of the province of 
sociology so that none of its territory shall lie beyond the line 
that separates the conscious from the unconscious, 6 and thus to 
secure the chief criterion by which to recognize the problem-phe- 
nomena of sociology, and to distinguish them from the vast areas 

8 By "the conscious" I mean the phenomenally conscious, not the metaphysi- 
cally or speculatively conscious, or the absolute consciousness which may include 
all phenomena. In the phenomenal world of science there is no plainer division 
than between that which appears to us as in consciousness, and that which does 
not. This assertion would not make it necessary to quarrel with one who held 
that the "threshold of consciousness" was passed in consequence of a mere 
change in the degree of activities that may go on in unconsciousness. Certainly 
it is not necessary or desirable to ignore the importance of those physical or 
physiological phenomena that take place when a sense organ is acted on by a 
stimulation too low in degree to evoke a conscious sensation, the nervous and 
muscular adjustments (comparable in a way to the well-directed activities of a 
frog without its head) that take place when a man performs habitual movements 
while his attention is entirely occupied with other matters, and the shuffling of 
neural connections in unconscious cerebration. 
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that lie beyond the territory of this science. 7 Once rid of the 
habit of taking concretes as the units of observation, we may find 
that it is only a matter of familiarity, and of forming a better 
habit, to be rid of confusion between all physical phenomena 
whatsoever, and social phenomena, which are the activities and 
experience of conscious associates, and therefore psychic. When 
these two classes of phenomena are most closely related, the dis- 
tinction between them remains perfectly clear — even that be- 
tween the conscious experience and the neurosis that underlies it. 
Even when most actively and intensely conscious, one is as un- 
conscious of his own neuroses as of the circulation of the 
blood or of growth during childhood. Ages of experience passed 
before man discovered the existence of neuroses, and then he 
became aware of them through sense-perception and inference, 
but never became conscious of them. 

After all that is said, it must be frankly admitted that the life 
of man is psycho-physical, and it is only by abstraction that the 
psychic and the physical can be separated. But it is only by ab- 
straction that the phenomena of any science can be disentangled 
from the cosmic continuum. Phenomena exist together, but 
they must be thought apart before they can be comprehended 
together, and no phenomenal difference is more distinct than that 
between the phenomena which exist in human consciousness and 
those which do not. And if, for the sake of evaluating conduct, or 
of accounting for psychic phenomena that are due in part to 
physiological traits, the sociologist does sometimes trace the origin 
of physiological pecularities, his researches concerning physical 
phenomena are by no means like the labors of chemists and 
physicists along the border line between those two sciences, be- 
cause he searches not for the sake of explaining the physiological 
fact, and stopping there, but in order to put that knowledge to ulti- 
mate use in understanding or evaluating the psychic. Psychology 
itself is largely biology, and this will create in some minds a pre- 
sumption that sociology must be so, too. But the difference 
between psychology and sociology is precisely such as to force 

' How to distinguish the problems of sociology from those of psychology 
is the subject of the next section. 
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this necessity upon psychology and not on sociology. For the 
proof of this we must wait until the following section. 

The doctrine that only psychic phenomena are sociological 
problem-phenomena, in the most ultimate and fundamental sense, 
is not inconsistent with the perception that the bodies and the 
material works of men are related to the sociological phenomena 
as no other physical phenomena are. They are the most intimate 
conditions and consequences of the social phenomena, and re- 
vealers of social phenomena. Accordingly they might be called 
socio-physical phenomena. Whether this name is adopted 
or a better one is invented, some name is required to designate 
these phenomena so as to set them off from 1 all other physical 
phenomena less related to' the sociological, and to exalt them into 
their true relation to sociology without obscuring the fact that the 
components of the social process are not material things, but con- 
scious activities. The name above suggested would preserve to 
the mind both of these essential distinctions, namely, that be- 
tween these physical phenomena and all other physical phe- 
nomena, and that between even these physical phenomena and the 
social phenomena which are psychic. 

Other physical phenomena, like those of climate and topo- 
graphy, merely affect the psychic phenomena, which are the es- 
sence of society. But such phenomena as death-rates and birth- 
rates, and such other phenomena as factories, cities, and navies, 
are not only conditions, but also consequences, of the psychic 
activities, and they reveal the presence and qualities of the psy- 
chic, and are the media by which the psychic acts upon the psy- 
chic Indeed, one may say that sociology is a study of the 
psychic as revealed in the physical, and from this point of view 
we may be inclined to hold that the physical and the psychic are, 
for sociology, not only inseparable and indispensable, but also co- 
ordinate, being the subjective and objective aspects of the 
sociological phenomena. Or, one might even go so far as to 
say that sociology is the study of those physical phenomena 
which are due to psychic activity. And these might be adequate 
statements if they did not require this supplement: The socio- 
physical phenomena are not the ultimate objects of either prac- 
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tical or scientific interest for the sociologist; he studies them for 
the sake of knowing about the activities that underlie them or 
are conditioned by them. His ultimate interest is not in knowing 
about these material things, but in knowing about the great 
process of conscious activities which they reveal. The objective- 
psychic world is not open to sense-perception; its presence and 
character must be inferred from the conduct and the overt work 
of men; but the objective-psychic world is none the less a reality, 
none the less an object of scientific interest. And there seems no 
good reason for fostering and perpetuating the confusion be- 
tween it and the material effects of man's activity. Roads, 
harbors, navies, and cities, if regarded merely as peculiarly ar- 
ranged materials, with no significance- as revealing human 
experience and activity, and somatic and temperamental traits re- 
garded merely as physiological or pathological phenomena, would 
cease to be objects for sociology to explain; and if sociology does 
supply an element in the explanation of these material things, 
that element is the explanation of the conscious activities of men 
that went into the production of those phenomena. Physics and 
chemistry supply other elements in their explanation. The 
peculiar contribution of sociology is the explanation of the con- 
scious activities revealed in the physical phenomena. And, since 
these things are so, how can we escape the view that the 
physical phenomena get their significance for sociology from 
their relation to the psychic, and that the psychic phenomena 
alone are in reality the problem-phenomena of this science? 

Relations, as well as activities and things, are phenomena, and 
when we say that social phenomena are psychic, we must have in 
mind not only the activities, but also the relations between the 
activities, of men. Association involves two consciousnesses and 
an awareness that unites them; that is, the conscious activity of 
A and the conscious activity of B, and A's awareness of B's 
activity. The sociologist's interest in the relations between 
activities may be derivative and subordinate compared with his 
interest in the activities themselves, yet the study of the relations 
between activities is of great interest and importance for soci- 
ology. There are relations indicated by such words' as "sugges- 
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tion," "imitation," "superiority and subordination" and "emula- 
tion." The change in A's consciousness, when he becomes' aware 
of B and B's activity, is not merely that this awareness' of B is 
added to what would otherwise have constituted A's state of con- 
sciousness; but the awareness of B's activity supplants other 
objects of attention in A, inhibits some activities in him and 
elicits others. And full knowledge of the relation between the 
activities of A and his associate B would include knowledge as 
to what awareness of B A has, and what kind of a response is 
elicited in A by this awareness of B and B's activity or B's sup- 
posed activity or B's anticipated activity. The relations between 
the activities of two associates are not mere relations of space and 
time, as witness Professor Tarde's Frenchman at the antipodes 
who is a Frenchman still, and Professor Cooley' schoolboy under 
the influence of Julius Caesar. They are relations of resemblance 
and difference and — most important of all for science — relations 
between occasioning conditions and occasioned consequences. 
Likewise in thinking of socio-physical phenomena, we must 
include not only the bodies of men and the material things which 
they have produced, but also of the relations between these. These 
are relations of time and space, relations of propinquity and 
remoteness, of direction and of number. These relations between 
socio-physical phenomena may in many instances be as important 
for sociology as the things themselves, and for precisely the same 
reasons ; they disclose the character of human activities and they 
condition human activities. As all economists now teach, "time" 
and "place" utilities are as real as "elementary utilities;" and 
"transportation" is as truly productive as "extractive industry." 
Moreover, these relations are truly "works of man," not except- 
ing the relations established by "aggregation" and "composition." 
For migration is quite as truly a work of man as' transportation of 
goods, and breeding and bearing of children quite as truly a work 
of man as stock-breeding. The brevity of this reference to the 
relations of social phenomena and of socio-physical phenomena 
is in contrast with their importance, but a fuller discussion of 
these relations is beyond the scope of the present section. 

The statement that social phenomena are psychic would not 
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lose its significance if some qualifications were to be admitted, and 
it would be quite in consonance with the growing recognition of 
the general interrelation of phenomena if we were to say merely 
that the predominant character of sociological phenomena is psy- 
chic; or that the sociological, in its highest manifestations, is 
psychic; or that the blazing focus for sociological investigation 
is in psychic phenomena, while from' this focus the view shades 
away more and more into the physical; and that, since nothing 
really within the field of investigation is unimportant, the field of 
a science should not be bounded, but only the center of its inter- 
est should be located. The assertion that social phenomena are 
psychic, if thus interpreted, would remain the necessary principle 
for the guidance of the sociologist. It locates the focus of the 
curve of the science of sociology, and whatever is within that 
science is brought there by the attraction of that focus ; and the 
only true way to define a science may be to locate its focus, not 
its boundaries. 

But though such an admission would not invalidate the gen- 
eral truth and importance of the assertion that social phenomena 
are psychic, it is possible that even this admission should not be 
made. It is possible that clearness of thought will be assisted, and 
finally comprehensiveness of thought as well, by keeping in 
mind the clearest of all phenomenal distinctions, that between the 
phenomena of consciousness and all others. It is possible that 
there is a deep need of a more conscious attempt to approach 
"psychic phenomena" (a phrase not interchangeable with "the 
phenomena of psychology") in a scientific spirit, and to develop 
the application of scientific method to them. 

It was noted above that when the sociologist asks questions 
about socio-physical phenomena — about the physical effects of 
conduct, and about physiological traits that condition conduct — 
his inquiries differ from the researches of chemists and physicists 
in problems that belong equally to either of these sciences, because 
the.sociologist seeks the physical knowledge, not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of understanding the psychic ; and now it should 
be added that the social phenomena which are psychic do not 
shade into the socio-physical phenomena in any such way as the 
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phenomena of physics and chemistry, or of various other physical 
sciences shade into each other. The social and socio-physical 
phenomena are not two classes of facts that at some points become 
almost or quite indistinguishable from each other, and to that 
degree may share the interest of one science. But they are at all 
points clearly distinct from each other; yet, at all points, of 
interest to sociology, widely different as they are, for the interest 
of sociology in the socio-physical phenomena does not depend 
upon their coincidence with, or resemblance to, the objects of 
sociological explanations, but upon entirely different relations to 
them, namely, the relations of conditions or of consequences. 

In presenting a view of truth which contrasts with prevalent 
conceptions, it is sometimes expedient to arrest attention by an 
abrupt or even extreme form of statement, and to let qualifica- 
tions appear later, if they must. This method seems not to have 
been eschewed even by the author of the Sermon on the Mount. 
In sec. vi the doctrine that social phenomena are psychic was put 
forward with temporary disregard for possible qualifications; it 
sufficed for the time to promise at the close of the section that a 
discussion of such qualifications should follow. This discussion 
has proceeded with recognition of the dangerous tendency, when 
advocating any highly important view of truth, to exaggerate, 
to cast aside qualifications, and to run into 1 too absolute negations 
and affirmations, and there has been an effort to make room for 
whatever qualifications the case requires. We have passed in 
review the physical phenomena, with reference to which there 
seemed to be most reason to question whether they might not 
be included on equal terms with the psychic among the problem- 
facts of sociology, with the result that even in regard to them 
there appears to be a logical distinction which relegates them to 
a dependent and vassal rank in which they derive their socio- 
logical significance from their peculiar relations to the psychic 
phenomena, which alone are the ultimate objects of scientific in- 
terest for sociology. If in the next section we succeed in dis- 
tinguishing between sociology and psychology, something more 
will have been accomplished than to locate the focus of sociol- 
ogy; and whether or not the whole periphery can be rendered 
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as definite as the focus, there will be marked off from the rest 
of the cosmos an area within which the new science is to furnish 
explanation, an area within which it is at home, with plenty 
of definite work upon its hands. And such distinctness as the 
task of sociology assumes in this light is not gained by making 
it tenuous and abstract, as is done by Simmel, for example, but 
leaves it full of rich reality of human activity and experience. 

Aware of the danger of exaggeration, and of going off into 
too absolute assertions, and deeply respecting the reluctance of 
sociologists to consider the possibility that the field of investiga- 
tion proper to the science they are creating is confined to psychic 
phenomena and their interrelationships, we have considered the 
most probable sources from which there might arise intelligible 
qualifications of the proposition that social phenomena are psy- 
chic. The result is now before us. The experience-activities which 
constitute the social process imply actors with bodies, and are 
manifested in the material bodies of the actors and in the other 
material things upon which they work, while all their activities 
are conditioned by material environment. These material phe- 
nomena of various sorts are distinguished from the psychic phe- 
nomena, and at the same time related to them either as conditions 
or as effects. Physical phenomena of every kind may be condi- 
tions of psychic phenomena, and certain physical phenomena are 
also effects of psychic phenomena. These latter have for sociol- 
ogy a double interest : they are the media by which objective 
psychic phenomena become observable. As truly as material 
things have all their value for man, as' means of maintaining and 
heightening his conscious experiences, so truly do material things 
have all their importance to the science of sociology as means of 
becoming aware of psychic phenomena, and as factors in their 
conditioning. 8 The plain distinction between the psychic phe- 
nomena which are to be described and explained, and the physical 
phenomena which are manifestations of the psychic, and useful 
in describing and explaining them, must be as patiently dwelt 
upon as it has been thoroughly ignored and confused. Condition- 
ing phenomena are not to be included with the problem-phenom- 

8 This is an illustration rather than an argument. 
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ena of a science, but the conditioning phenomena that are taken 
into view in order to explain the problem-phenomena of a science 
may be of every kind, and belong to the fields of all the sciences. 
Neither are the effects, that reveal the presence and nature of the 
phenomena to be explained, to be confused with the problem- 
phenomena. 

When sociology thinks itself called upon to explain physical 
phenomena, which it is the business of many special sciences to 
explain, then indeed it becomes a ridiculous hodgepodge and not 
a definable science; but when it takes account of all the multi- 
farious phenomena that disclose or condition its particular 
problems, attempting to explain only the one class of phe- 
nomena, but explaining these in the light of all that affect them, 
then it is clearly distinct and definable in its purpose and its 
"field," and is doing what is done by every other science that ex- 
plains the rise of phenomena out of complex conditions. The 
problems are what constitute the distinct field of a science, and 
the problems of sociology are not a hodgepodge; its problem- 
facts are the prevalent facts of human experience and activity. 
We are familiar with the fact that other sciences, which explain 
phenomena that arise by complex causation, use in their explana- 
tions facts of various kinds, each taking from the antecedent 
sciences whatever facts and explanations they have to furnish, that 
can be used in solving the later and more complicated problems. 
It is thus that psychology borrows the facts of physiology, it is 
thus that zoology and biology borrow the facts of chemistry and 
geography, and it is thus that sociology borrows facts of other 
sciences; and if sociology is the greatest borrower of all, it is 
because its problem-phenomena have the most complex causa- 
tion. Here sociology introduces no practice that was not familiar 
in the older sciences, except that, besides dealing, as they do, 
with various kinds of related phenomena as conditions of those 
it is to explain, it also depends more than they do upon related 
phenomena as the means of becoming aware of the phenomena it 
is to explain. The effects by which the social activities reveal 
their presence and nature are in a degree explained by the ex- 
planation of the activities to which they are due. They are indis- 
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soluble from the social activities, and, in a subordinate sense, 
social phenomena, but only in a subordinate sense, since the 
attention which sociology gives them is given, not for their sake, 
but for the sake of the social activities which they reveal; and 
they are entirely different realities from those activities which 
are the phenomena of ultimate sociological interest. It is im- 
portant to recognize the nature of their peculiar relations to the 
phenomena of ultimate interest, as well as to discriminate them 
clearly, and for this purpose the name "socio-physical phenomena" 
has been applied to them. 

Sociology may continue to be regarded as a hodgepodge, and 
sociologists as poachers in the fields of other sciences, so long as 
sociologists themselves continue to add to the confusion, instead 
of presenting any clear distinction between the social phenomena 
which they seek to explain and the physical phenomena in which 
social phenomena are bodied forth, and by which they are condi- 
tioned. None need fear analysis; for though synthesis be the 
goal, only previous analysis can make it intelligent and trust- 
worthy, a view and not a blur. The truth must be made clear 
that problem-phenomena may be distinct though no boundaries 
be set to the variety and extent of the related phenomena by 
reference to which the problem-phenomena are described and 
explained. 

As the disentangling of problem-facts from the explanatory 
facts thus disposes of the error of those who object that sociology 
explains too much, and attempts an indefinite, heterogeneous, 
and incongruous work, so also it relieves the difficulty of those 
others who fear that sociology will include too little if we admit 
the restriction of its ultimate interest to the psychic. The latter 
thinkers realize how essential it is for sociology to take into ac- 
count the physical disclosures and conditions of such phenomena, 
and so object to the unqualified declaration that the objects of the 
sociologist's investigation are psychic. They should welcome this 
view, for to say that whatever the sociologist studies, he studies 
for the sake of understanding psychic phenomena, does not ex- 
clude the physical facts from his range of vision. On the contrary, 
it allows and requires the sociologist to study all things that con- 
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tribute to an understanding of such phenomena. And these 
objectors ought rather to welcome the view here presented, since 
it affords the clear and unimpeachable justification of the sociol- 
ogist against the charge that by handling these heterogeneous 
facts he reduces his science to a hodgepodge. We have but to 
reiterate the principle that it is with reference to its problem-facts 
alone that the province of a science of life can be circumscribed 
and defined ; that its explanatory facts must be allowed to include 
every element in the heterogeneous environment which in any way 
conditions the phenomena to be explained, or reveals their 
nature; and that in proportion as the phenomena to be explained 
are removed from direct observation, but widely manifested in 
their consequences, and in proportion as they are the highly 
evolved product of complex causation, in such proportion the 
investigation that undertakes to explain them must be unrestrict- 
ed in range, though definite in aim. 



